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NOT TO THEIR FACES 



ON A CONTEMPORARY ANTHOLOGY 

Very staid they lie between 
These their sober covers — 

On a page my enemies, 
On a page my lovers: 

This, that sings a song of saints 

All austere and pious — 
Ah, he drank their healths too deep 

On a night hard by us ! 

Here's a lady cries on Pan — 
Dear and courteous Quaker, 

What her horror, if the god. 
Mannerless, should take her ! 

And this prayerful song of flame. 
Song of faith unbroken — 

Oh, alas, that it should be 
Many a lady's token. . . 



On a Contemporary Anthology 

Ah, but I shall never tell — 
See, I close the covers. 

I am mute, my enemies — 
Rest untold, my lovers 1 



ACQUAINTANCES 



OLD SCHOOL GENTLEMAN 

He has hid his soul in these 
Gentle trivialities. . . . 

Oh, I know his soul is there, 
Piteous and kind and fair, 

But I think some old great wound 
Lamed his soul and left it bound, 

Prisoner that cannot cry 
Through the bars to passers-by. 

Crippled thing that cannot see 
How to straighten and be free: 

Only fit to carve and mold 
Cherry-stones in fold on fold, 
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Acquaintances 

Cherry-stones that he can thrust 
Through his bars to outer dust. . 

Passers-by, be kind to these 
Piteous trivialities! 



INGENUE 

She has gold hair, and her eyes are blue 
As any sky that an old song knew. . . . 
She is a young lad's dream come true. 

Her words are sweet and her laughter gay- 
What her heart thinks of, who shall say? 
She trusts no woman quite all the way. . • 

But I think she dreams of a fairyland 
Where row on row laden lovers stand, 
Eager, pleading for heart and hand. . . • 

" Ah, hard world with its bread to sell! 

Once in Fairyland all were well 1 " 

This the dream that her blue eyes tell. . < 



Acquaintances 

She has gold hair, and her hands are pale 
As her lips are red and her promise frail. 
She is a young lad's fairytale. 



m 

OLD CELEBRITY 

He is very dull and old and tired 
But he remembers Lust. . . . 
I wonder, when he lifts 
His body from the dust 
If Resurrection's true 
What he will find to do? 



IV 

WHAT HER SISTER SAID OF NONA 

I don't understand 

She doesn't play by the rules, 

She tips up the board 

And sweeps the checkers into her lap 

And says she's won. . . . 

And we're grown up now 



8 Acquaintances 

So there's no one I can go to. 
Of c^se one can pretend 
But complaining to God 
Doesn't really help at all. . . 
Nobody believes any more 
In His dark closet! 



TWO SONGS ABOUT A KIND PERSON 



SUBMISSION 

Now there shall be the thing you ask — 

But never think I shall remain — 
I have nm back behind a mask 

And I shall not return again; 

There was a wild thing in a wood 

That thought you called^ you spoke so kind. . . . 
Oh, I am courteous and good, 

But there is nothing left behind. 

n 

THE BUKBAU DRAWER 

You laid me down the selfsame rules 
As twenty other kindly fools, 

That I have laughed at secretly, 
Agreeing with them courteously, 

9 



lO Tum Songs About a Kind Person 

Not one whit more impertinent 
And probably as kindly meant. 

Only, you see, I thought you knew, 
And opened out my soul to you, 

That usually I keep with locks 
As heavy as Pandora's Box. 

And now it's like a bureau drawer 
With all its contents on the floor, 

That yoiu: well-meaning fingers take 
And critically poke and shake, 

And hold to light, and gmrgle at 
As if a soul were a new hat: 

And I could kill you (yes, I know 
There's no excuse for feeling so) 

Because I thought you real, and you 
Can never know, and never knew. 



THE BIRD IN THE BOSOM 
" / have kept the bird in my bosom. . . /' 

You have killed the bird, or let it die, 
The strange bird that, struggling to the sun. 

Never let your heart beat quietly. 
Never let your seeking-time be done; 

All your ways are sure and quiet now; 

When we meet you talk of pleasant things, 
But no hill can tempt you with its brow 

And no dream can irk you with its wings; 

There's no wonder, now, when you go by, 
In your hair no wind of bright unrest. . . . 

You have killed the bird, or let it die. 
That strange bird that beat within your breast. 



IX 



LEADER 

God kq)t child-fingers from your hand 
Because you had a torch to bear 

And took the roses out, to band 
His stars above your hair; 

And I have seen you gallantly 

Sweeping your light above the world, 

And watched the dark break flaming free 
Where your strong fires are hurled; 

And yet . • • your eyes seem still alight 
For something that you never knew. . 

I wonder if you cry at night 
As other women do? 
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THE GREAT GIFT 

All that you had to give 

Of strength or comforting 
Were given away and gone before you gave her 

Hand and ring: 

You may not give her these 

On any day you live, 
Only yoiu: weariness, to-day, and sorrow, 

You have to give — 

And this, the greater gift 

Than those the others knew — 
You give her strength she never had, to make her 

What she must be to you. 



18 



POEM FOR A GRAVE-STONE 

Pcx)r soul! You never could be friends with me, 

You never could be friends with any one; 
And yet you sought for friendship wistfully, 
And love and praise, till praise and love were 
done; 
You offered laughter, passion, brilliancy. 

And sang and leaped before us, like a child 
Who tugs his mother's skirts with " See ! Oh, 
see! " 
And stamps with rage when she is not be- 
guiled. . . . 

You watched the world give lightly ever3rwhere 

The gifts your proud pains could not buy nor 
keep — 
I think the grass that blows above your hair 

Must hear your angry sobbing in your sleep. 
You thought we did not know that, striving there, 

Still one slight gift, too proud, you held apart^ 
And never learned why we could never care. . . . 

You never stooped to offer men your heart. 
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TO A DEAD WIFE 

You died for him, they say who stood most 

near. . . . 
Slow crucifixion of year after year, 
Holding a willing gift for him to take 
Of soul and body broken for his sake. 
Such piteous lies of his true love you told ! 
All of your pride, your truth, your years, you sold 
For scraps of kindness sometimes, when his sin 
Needed your mother-arms to shelter in. 
For brief enrapturing passion-flames that burned 
All will and selfhood from your grasp, and turned 
Your soul's mere right to stand erect and be, 
To ash his feet might tread down vauntingly. 

You must have some reward, now you are dead — 
He hurt you so — on some white poppy-bed 
Of Heaven, forgetting, surely you sink deep. 
With your scars fading; and you dream, asleep, 
That this was not a rack to which you climg. 
That once more you are worshipful and young 
With his wild kisses blinding your blue eyes. . . . 

15 



i6 To a Dead Wife 

Oh, they are merciful above the skies 

(They must seem strange to you in that) and so 

I think they will not ever let you know, 

Smiling among your poppies drowsily 

At thought of some old summer night, that he 

For whom you passed to death through a hard 

door 
Was not worth dying for. 



THREE SOLDIERS 



KNIGHT-ERRANT 

I read you children's tales 
So short awhile ago^ 
In that old quiet time 
That's now a iairytale. 
Your wide eyes dropped to look 
Where in the printed book 
Rode Arthur's knights long dead 
For Right that must prevail. 

Your eyes burned bright with dreams, 
Your loose-curled head flung high. . . 
You would ride warring, too. 
You boasted — ^and they smiled, 
For all the wars were done, 
And earth basked in the sun. • . • 
It was so brave a dream, 
You were so dear a child. 
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i8 Three Soldiers 

O was there ever a world 
Of peace and sun and dreams 
Where child could read to child 
Of griefs dead this long while? 
For when I think of you, 
And those brave words come true, 
And where you ride to-day, 
Most dear, I do not smile. 



FAUN-HEART 

You will return, we know — 

No hurt can hold you long, 
And you'll be young as you were yoimg 

And strong as you were strong; 

But that half-human heart of yours 
That still was clean and wise 

And watched our human griefs and tears 
With a kind faun's surprise — 

Dear changeling whose spring laughter 
Swept like the west wind through. 

The hurt that brushes human hearts 
Had never whispered you; 



Three Soldiers 19 

But you'll have slept with Horror 
And wakened close to Pain. . . . 

Your faun-laugh that we smiled to hear 
We shall not hear again. 

in 

LIGHT LOVER 

Though you lie under fields of France 

I think no heart will break — 
Some may be still a little while 

For an old fancy's sake; 

But you'll be still a long, long while — 

So strange for you, my dear, 
Never to kiss a girl again 

Or whisper in her ear; 

And round you slain men's souls shall rise 

That died the hour you died, 
And one shall go to find his lass 

And one to kiss his bride; 

But you had never soul at all. 

So how from you shall rise 
Aught that could whisper with your lips 

Or seek men with your eyes? 



ao Three Soldiers 

Only above in Spring shall stand 
Where you lie covered deep, 

Grass for the light-heart loves you had 
And poppies for your sle^. 



I CAN HEAR YOUR THOUGHTS 

THAT SAY 

I can hear your thoughts that say 
" She's unwise and young and gay, 
Let me hope and try and see 
If her heart will break for mel " 

It is strange you cannot know 
That was said a year ago. 
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THE UNCROSSED HILLS 



GLANCE 

I did not mean to pause and stare. 
Just now, as we went down the street, 

At her kmd face and graying hair 
And heavy black and slowing feet. . . 

But with her look . . . so like! a breath 
Of an old love and comfort came. 

Crossing the uncrossed hills of Death, 
Calling me by an old child-name. 
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A POET IN PARADISE 

Surely in some old room of Heaven, 

By some celestial fire, 
He who loved fires and friendships so 

Still keeps his heart's desire, 

And Herrick leans and laughs with him 

Along their bench of gold 
While Chaucer murmurs leisurely 

Some blithe old tale untold. 



O surely while the flames leap high 
As Syrian watchfires blew. 

King David comes to speak with him 
Of wars and songs they knew: 

Or down the meads of paradise 
Where God's true gallants ride, 

He speaks of love and honor now 
To Lovelace at his side: 



A Poet in Paradise 27 

But when at eve by Heaven's gate 

The blessed souls keep ward, 
I think he waits where Beatrice 

Walks with her dark-cowled lord. 

And, looking down, where one green star 

Lies on the sky's deep dome, 
" And was it long," he asks of her, 

" Before your love came home? " 



LIFE-EVERLASTING 

LijC'Everlasting! Long ago I looked for it^ 
White and quiet flower-heads for little hands to 
puU— 
I with my grandmother, slow and grave we both 
went, 
Heaping up the blossoms till her basket was 
full; 

I would go for love of her, for love of gravdy 
helping, 
Turning still to other flowers, to rose and gold 
and flame — 
But all that she would seek for was its white and 
scented silence. 
Clustered heads of blossoms with the old 
strange name; 

Life-Everlasting/ Long ago she found it. 
Growing sweet and silver in God's meadows 
afar — 
But I went a-wandering in the world's gay gar- 
dens, 
Where Travelers'- Joy and Lads' Love and 
Bleeding-Heart are. • . • 
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Life-Everlastinff 29 

Green leaf and scarlet leaf ^ they faded with the 
summer — 
Travelers'- Joy and Bleeding-Heart and Lads' 
Love pass, 
Perfume and color, they faded when the year 
went, 
Dying on the trellis or drooping in the grass — 

Life-Everlasting t This alone remaining, 
Springs as once it sprang along the brown and 
withered sod — 
Still this my heart can hope — still this may gather, 
One day sweet and silver in the meadowlands of 
God. 



HALF-FORGOTTEN LOVER 

I have seen your face to-day in each man's face 
I passed^ 
The eyes half-tired, half-fluttering, the smile I 
used to know; 
Once on a time it used to mean that we should 
meet at last — 
But you were dead, I know they said, more than 
a year ago. 

You it was in childhood that I gave my first love 
to — 
Half a god I thought you then, and half a knight 
of old- 
Yet I forgot as you forgot, till all I had for you 
Was one light wondering word and thought the 
day your death was told. . . . 

And yet Life's only a flying leaf blown along a 
green — 
Many a one as young as I is dead since yes- 
ternoon — 
Is life to keep its old promise? Does your 
dreamed look mean, 
Old forgotten lover, that I shall see you soon? 
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ASCRIPTION 

I have gone back into the Past this hour 
To find the study where I sat with you, 

Whose arms would always keep a frightened child, 
Whose slow-made promises were always true; 

They called you harsh — I always knew you loving, 
Always my guard when things were hard or 
strange, 
You lived, and you were righteousness and wis- 
dom. 
One thing in the swift world that would not 
change : 

God lives, because you lived. O far in Heaven, 
The old stern Heaven of your belief and will. 

For one tired heart, because of paths you followed, 
Mercy and righteousness are living still 1 
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THE VOICE 

I went away from the house^ the night after she 
died. 
For I was afraid I would hear her^ calling as 
she had called; 
And I was so tired of grief, where she lay with 
her dim eyes wide, 
And my body was dull with the long white 
nights, and my heart appalled. 

And I went to the stranger-room with its gas- 
lights flaring gay, 
And its smiling careless pictures posturing on 
the wall. 
And the fire burned high on the hearth, and all 
of the calm place lay 
Ordered and bright and flower-decked, as if 
grief were not at all; 

And I thought of her all alone, who never could 
bear us gone, 
Lying at watch in her icy room — ^and I moved 
and cried out in pain, 

32 



The Voice 33 

And my heart was dark as her room was dark, 
and I lay in fear till the dawn 
Because I could not hear her voice, and she 
never would call again. 



THE WATCHER 

She always leaned to watch for us, 

Anxious if we were late, 
In winter by the window. 

In siunmer by the gate; 

And though we mocked her tenderly, 

Who had such foolish care. 
The long way home would seem more safe 

Because she waited there. 

Her thoughts were all so full of us. 

She never could forget 1 
And so I think that where she is 

She must be watching yet, 

Waiting till we come home to her. 

Anxious if we are late — 
Watching from Heaven's window. 

Leaning from Heaven's gate. 
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ROAD'S END 

Some day I shall go to Heaven^ and be with my 

own people; 
I shall be a little girl then, silent, with long brown 

ringlets 
And quaint old-fashioned ways, and wondering 

eyes that are quiet. . . . 
In Heaven is an old house, a house that I knew 

aforetime 
(Not the house that I passed last week, so dingy 

and shrunken, 
With the willows cut away, and so little a porch 

and garden — 
Not that pitiful place? My house is safe in 

Heaven.) 

I shall go up the walk — a long way for little foot- 
steps — 

And climb the steps that are high — steps scarcely 
made for children — 

Passing the vines on the porch, and pulling a leaf 
as I pass them 

From the branch that I always reached to, nearly 
stripped by my fingers. . . . 

35 



36 Road's End 

They will be waiting for me in the old sd£F room 

by the lamplight 
And I shall be quiet a little, so hsqppy, because of 

returning 
Back to the shelter of Heaven: to the old carved 

wood of the sofa 
I had thought burned long ago; and the Parian 

vase, not broken, 
And the faces I never can find found now, and 

smiling a welcome 
Down on my speechless face; their arms will go 

out to hold me, 
And they will say, " What is it? What troubles 

you, little dear one? " 
And I will press more close against the kind 

arms around me 
And tell them; '^ Only a dream, a dream I have 

almost forgotten. 
Of being in many strange places, and never find- 
ing you, never. 
Of things I did that were hard, and people ?^o 

were not patient. 
Of being tired, and strange people who praised 

me or mocked me or hated, 
And I was too old for lilacs, or hollowing willow- 
whistles. 



Road's End 37 

Or hearing voices say gentiy^ ^ Ah^ well^ she is only 

a child. . . .' 
A hard and a dreary dreaml " 

And the arms will 

hold me closer^ 
And I shall feel the kind eyes smile over my head 

through their glasses 
To the other eyes that love me, half pride, half 

loving amusement; 
^^She was always a strange little child, with 

strange Uttle thoughts, our dear one; 
It was only a dream, my darling, and dreams are 

nothing, mean nothing; 
You must play in the air to-morrow, and gather 

us bunches of flowers; 
The grapes are purple now; you shall come and 

help us cut them. 
When you went they were only blossoms. You 

have been too long from Heaven; 
You are tired with the traveling here. You must 

sleep now, and sleep without dreaming." 

So I shall lie in my bed with the soft low light 

above me 
And the wrinkled hand over mine with the thin 

gold ring on its finger, 



38 Road's End 

Hearing her murmured stories of long ago in the 
farmlands 

When she was little as I: till the lids fall over 
my eyes; 

And I shall sleep in peace, knowing surely that 
I shall awaken 

In Heaven, always in Heaven I where love is for- 
ever and ever. . . . 

Some day I shall go to Heaven, and be with my 
own people. 



ABOUT LIVING 



IN ABSENCE 

I am content with you away . • • 
" Dearest," I speak^ forgetting, " Lookl 

The line we could not find that day, 
Here in the hidden bookl " 

I move about the rooms, serene • • • 
My foot was nearly on the stair 

To show you how this vine's soft green 
Looked, bound about my hair. 

I smile^ and stitch my silken dress • • • 
Oh, almost I had risen, then, 

To keep the house in quietness 
Till you put down your pen — 

My day goes swiftly, happily. 

In this dear place, in these dear walls. . 
But you are coming home to me. 

Coming when darkness falls I 
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OLD WISDOM 

It will seem so easy, when I look back some day. 
All the thmgs I should not do^ all I leave un- 
done; 
" Why, it was so simple, was so foolish/' I shall 
say, 
*^ A silence at morning, a swift word at set of 
sun! " 

It will be so clear then, when I recall, and see 
The far years, the past years, unchanging then 
as stone, 
All I build or shatter now, all that baffles me; 
Saying, ^' But this thing was plain; but that I 
should have known! " 

I shall mock her blindness, then, under sunset 
skies. 
The foolish girl who gropes to-day in morning 
Sim and storm . . . 
O far-ofif woman I shall be, done with life, and 
wise — 
Give me of your wisdom now, while life is wild 
and warm! 
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CLAIRVOYANCE 

The whole long day my heart has said 

That some one I loved well was dead; 

All day beside my passing feet 

Some grief has darkened house and street. 

Grief follows by me up and down 

Like a child pulling at my gown; 

And yet my own still breathe and smile 

Safe, close, thank God, a little while 1 

I think perhaps to-day, to-night, 
Some woman with a heart yet light 
(So close we are, so helpless all. 
Whom God would guard or would recall) 
Unknowing, lost the only thing 
That gave her heart its leave to sing; 
And, no more heeding stars or skies 
Or love or tears, her dearest lies. 

If this be so, God, let her keep 
Unguessing still, blithe day, calm sleq). 
Until the swiftly hurrjdng sun 
When she must learn her joy is done; 
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44 Clairvoyance 

And if it be her sorrow's shade 
That makes my heart so heavy-weighed^ 
Oh, let the peace that is my right 
Console her in her grief that nightl 



ANY WIFE TO ANY HUSBAND 

O I was wajrward, and I laughed — 
You followed — ^you were laughing too, 

And here's an end of all our craft 
And vows to do and not to do, 

And now I find, to my distress, 

That here's an end to waywardness! 

I must be grave and grown and wise — 
And I would please you, sir, who pleased 

Before with inattentive eyes 
And lips that mocked and words that teased . • 

When you have shaped me to your will 

I woiider if you'll like me still? 
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ROADS FROM GRIEF 



TOWARDS GOD 

I hope I shall be able to pray again soon^ 
It is so much more to me than it is to the Lord 
on high — 
The wings of a million prayers rise up to him 
night and noon^ 
And here alone on the earth are only my grief 
and I — 

There is no use being angry with a God that rules 
the worlds — 
He has all the cards in His hand^ and there's 
nothing to do or say — 
Perhaps He will toss me grace to forget the quiv- 
ering prayer He hurled 
Back at my feet with shattered wings^ that 
stripped the sun from the day. 
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n 

TOWARDS THE UNLOVED LOVER 

I should have liked to come to you with my sor- 
row, 
To say you the little foolish heartbroken words 
in my mind — 
I never loved you enough to spare you any bur- 
den — 
I only reached out in need for you and found 
you kind. 

Now where I grieve I cannot show my grieving, 
For fear I hurt a heart that is dearer than my 
own — 

Oh, was I cruel? I always knew you loved me — • 
I never gave you comfort, only my griefs alone. 

I cannot remember whether it would be cruel — 
Would it not perhaps make your loneliness more 
Ught? 
I am sorrowful, and I must not speak my sor- 
row. . . . 
I wish I could come and cry on your heart to- 
night. 



THE PIGEON HOUSE 
I am a wild bird. . . . 

Once when Spring called 

I heard — 

I rose to the sky 

Singing . . . singing. . . . 

Blessed . . . sweet . . . oh, sweet! 

Only the sky and my song and sweetness 

Wind and sunlight and ecstasy. • • • 

Piercing . . . thrilling . . . 

Rapture. . . . Completeness. . . • 

In that wild hour 

All joy was mine — 

All things I knew. . . . 

What caught my wings? 

What did I do? 
I am shut in a place 

Where the pigeons coo: 
They edge down the perches 

On pink, pious feet, 
Their heads all nod gently, 
Their murmurs are sweet: 
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" Coo, COO," they say kindly, 

" Curuck-coo-coo ! 
Be what we are, 

Do what we do! " 

" Ah, how could you know? " 

They murmur and sigh, 
^' But your song was too strange, 

Your flight was too high! " 

They are kind — they are grieved — 
" You are wrong — wrong " — they say; 

" Your throat should be gold-green, 
Your feathers be gray. . . ." 

Mine was the only way of song I knew; 

I never thought if it was right or wrong, 
Only my song was I, 
I was my song. . . . 
And when I sang 
Spring heard. • • • 

If they would only let me free. . . • 
If they would only let me die. . . . 
I am a wild bird. 



LITTLE ROADS 

I am homesick for the little roads to Beauty, 
The little roads that any one may gain, 

Dance-music beating in the lamplight. 
Organ-music grinding in the rain; 

My eyes are very tired, that were uplifted 
Seeking precious things that only wise men 
know; 

I was born of simple folk and dreamers 
And back again to simple folk I 



Foolish hearts that cry for love or laughter 
Foolish hands that clutch at joy or pain. 

Dance-music beating in the lamplight. 
Organ-music grinding in the rain I 
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WISDOM 

I wonder was it well 

That you should lift your hand 
And call me from the withered ring 

I thought was fairyland? 

For where I heard the pipes and flutes 

Now I can only hear 
A little sad wind blowing, 

A little wind of fear, 

And where I saw wild banners wmg 

Gold-purpled in the sky 
I see the world where sorry folk 

With heavy hearts go by. . . . 

Oh, it is true, is true — 

But oh, the cruel hand 
That called me from the withered ring 

I thought was Fairyland ! 
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THE DOOR 

When the days are too blackened, 
When the nights are too terrible. 
When the world is a wall 
Builded close, unmerciful, 
Yet there is always a door 
Curtained close with black velvet, 
Little and low and waiting. 
Opening out of the horror — 
There is always Sleep — 
There is always Death. 

So, because of that Door 

Waiting there at the end, 

Easy to seek and find. 

Easy to bend and pass through, 

I can face the wall 

Locking in horror around me, 

I can bear the days. 

Locking me fast in their cruelty — 

Strong not to pass to Sleep — 

Strong not to pass to Death. 
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FREEDOM 

If you will hurt me enough 
I can be free of you. . . . 

Love is a delicate stufif 
Easy to sever through^ 

Though it binds the feet and hands 

In unbreakable silken bands. 

The sword goes swift and true, 
Wounding my hands and feet. . , 

Ah, but the pain will be through. 
And the quiet of life be sweet. 

When there is no heart in my breast 

And I draw deep breath and rest. 
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WORLD'S END 

O, not with shrieking sorrow 
At things life cannot mend 

Or tragic pageants moving, 
Your world shall come to end; 

There shall be little knowledge 
Of great things said or done. 

Nor any look of changing 
In that day's shade or sun; 

But when your soul past many years 
Has learned the gift to face 

All things old, unendurable. 
With quietness and grace, 

Then in a far-ofif quiet 
Your watching soul shall say. 

Appraising life too late for change, 
" The world had end that day/* 
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SEARCH 

I wish that I could find my gown 
With printed roses up and down 

And rosy ribbons made to tie 
In wide bows like a butterfly. 

It had a kerchief of white lace 
With ribbons at the crossing-place 

And ruffles very crisp and wide 
With lace upon the under-side. 

I could put out my hand by night 
And find it in its place aright 

Between my leghorn on the wall 
And Mother's heirloom China shawl 

Behind the cherry closet door 

In the blue room on the third floor. . • • 

Only the room's at such a height 
It would be hard to reach to-night: 
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S6 Search 

I'd have two flights of stairs to dimb, 
And seven weary years of time 

To find it; and the girl-heart; lit 
With gay unwisdom; under it. 



CRISIS 

I think there are two aprons at home that I can 

hem, 
I can put a frill of lace for edge to one of them; 
I will have blue ribbon to tie it, and to sew 
Just above the pocket in a flaring bow, 
And I can sit quite quiet, as if nothing had been 
Except the needle's in and out and out and in. • • . 
(Every sorrow ends — every horror ends — 
Everything ends that we have to face or do — 
These hours will end, too.) 

Back where I live there still are green things to 

see, 
Lilacs and a rose-bush and a tall old apple tree. 
Everything is quiet there — ever3rthing will stay 
Steady till I come to it as when I went away — 
I must remember them, think hard of them, my 

flowers, 
And village folks not caring, and the yellow morn- 
ing hours. . . • 
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(Everything ends that begins beneath the 

There will be kind hours after these hours are 

done — 
How slow, how slow they run!) 

All of it will surely stop to-night at least by ten^ 
And I may be too numb to feel a while before 

then. . • . 
And maybe if I seem too tired or too like to weep 
They'll give me something merciful to let me get 

to sleep 
And drop inert and shut my eyes and count as I 

lie still 
Sheep slipping through a gap and running down a 

hill. . . . 
{Lord, once you saw it through, the waiting and 

the fright. 
And being brave for them to see, as if it all were 

right. . . . 
Send quick — send quick to-night/ 



COMFORT 

They all say the same thmgs — sleep, love and 
laughter ; 
Love, sleep and laughter, the people that are 
wise — 
Love for your restless heart, laughter for your 
gay lips 
And when love and laughter end, sleep for your 
eyes. 

I have had merriment, I have had loving, 
I have had silence that comes when they go; 

All these shall come again, all these shall leave 
me; 
Sleep is the only thing I have yet to know — 

Sleq> that comes only once, sleep never passing, 
Sleq> that is better than any waking thing, 

Loosing your lips that were stiffened with laughter, 
Cool on your tossing heart, blest, quieting; 
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6o Comfort 

They all say the same things — sleep, love and 
laughter; 
Life is not long at best — there's nothing you 
need keep — 
Fortune is merciful; nothing is unending; 
And when love and laughter end, surely comes 
sleep. 



THE PLAYTHING 

I do not so much mind because you took my heart 
of youth away — 
It may have been a foolish thing for me to keep 
so long — 
And I know it was untidy^ with its heaps of gauze 
and ribbon 
Spun from scraps of fairy-tale and wonderment 
and song; 

But I wish that you had thought before you took 
away my laughter — 
Perhaps it seemed like useless stuff, bright beads 
strung on a string; 
Perhaps you could not tell — for all its giit — ^and 
silver glitter 
That looked so like a toy — ^it was a very useful 
thing; 

For hard roads do not matter^ nor the tragical 
great sorrows, 
Nor mile-high hills that make you tired, or 
stones that hurt your feet, 
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If you can toss it up and down, your many-colored 
laughter, 
And mock at all the curious things and painted 
things you meet; 

But now that you have got it, black and huge be- 
neath my fingers 
Is a little world I played with, that was like a 
painted ball. . . . 
And I wish, if you please, that you would give me 
back my laughter. 
Because I must go on, and cannot find my way 
at alL 



THREE SONGS ON BEING OLDER 



LIBERATION 

I used to think I mattered so 

That when I laughed and when I cried 
The sun and stars would turn to know 

If what I asked for was denied; 

I did not know of this my pride 
Nor how my thoughts with stars were strung% • • • 

Such stately dreams God lets us ride 
When we are innocent and young — 

Instead of dancing down my Spring 

O I went grave and watchfully — 
They seemed so very great a thing, 

My ways to Life and hers to me. . . • 

How good it is to go so free, 
To let all stars and scepters fall! 

For nothing matters, now, to me^ 
Who do not matter, now, at all. 
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PLEADING 

Life is not a brown book 

Written full of sin, 
For me to read and frown at 

Everything within — 
Life is not a wall to climb, 

Life is not a fire 
That I must toil by night and day 

To build up higher, 
Life is not a lesson-page 

Day by day — 
Life is a lute 

And I must play. 

Never try to make me 

Scold men and be wise 
Or build up the fire 

Or climb up the skies — 
All of you may do these 

Who walk the roads mute — 
But I was born laughing 

And fingering my lute. • • • 
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Few are the lute-players, 

Echoless the way — 
Lije is a lute 

And I must play. 



m 

ROUND 

This is what they told me 

When I was very young, 
But how could I tell 

What they meant 
When they said it? 
I said, " Yes, yes," 

With my lips. 
With my tongue — 
Perhaps they thought me wise — 

Perhaps they gave me credit — 

Soon I shall turn 

And tell it to the young. . . . 
They will say, " Yes, yes! " 

With their lips. 
With their tongue I 



SONG 

I felt within a waking dream 
Your head upon my breast to-night 

As if old days had come again 
And love was still your right: 

I was so happy, where I trod 
My path of freedom up the hill — 

But, oh, poor soul and sorrowful^ 
Do you remember still? 
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AS I GO DOWN THE LITTLE STREET 

As I go down the little street 

Light and gallantly, 
I smile at the people 

Who smile back at me;| 

And still I think in passing, 

Smiling as they do — 
" They would be sorry 

If they only knew." 

And yet behind some house-fronts 

Are things I know 
And where I know nothing 

Still pain is so — 

My life only did to me 

What all lives do. 
/ would be sorry 

If I only knew. 



. • • 
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TORCHES 



THE AMERICAN SPEAKS 

The place is full of the strangers; I am here, their 

guide; 
They smile toward my qxiiet face, the white teeth 

flash in the brown; 
If the wind changed ever so little, the love in their 

eyes would hide 
And the wild thing under the gleaming smiles 

would leap and trample me down; 

I must smile toward the flashing faces, I must say 
they are even as I, — 

(They have flooded my father's land that was 
built in the name of God) 

Powerful careless children, and only intent to buy 

Comfort and ease of piling gold to heap on an- 
other sod — 

I am tired with the gesturing hands and the stri- 
dent voices here. 

Tired with the child-quick anger and reasonless 
evil mirth; 
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Tired with forcing the torch that I once saw bum 

up clear 
Into the wavering hands that would rather dabble 

in earth. 

I want my own, who came to a hard land long ago 
For the sake of a prayer they made, for the sake 

of theit souls to keep, 
My fathers, who builded the things that I hold to 

and love and know. 
Who fought a good fight long since, — ^who sleep 

a contented sleep; 

My fathers, — ^but they are dead, — ^my children 

may never be, — 
(Oh noble, stem faces forgotten,— oh, little pure 

faces unbom) 
Yet the dead and the unbom hands hold the torch 

where it bums for me, — 
On ! I must still toil on through the sloth and the 

fear and scorn; 

Fathers, ye gave me the torch; I hold it high to 

the end; 
And even if these around me torture or maim or 

slay,— 
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Lo, here is my life ye made, — ^Lo, I am your word 

you sendl 
I have lit them the light ye gave, — ^I have showed 

them your righteous wayl 



" THIS WAY TO THE STRANGE PEOPLE " 

The clowns leaped high and shouted, scattering 
Powder and jokes and water on the crowd, 
Making us clap our hands and laugh aloud; 
Gay-colored dancing-girls whirled, ring by ring; 
The anxious docile animals went marching. 
And, over-arching. 

Slim childish bright-haired creatures leaped to 
swing. 

On every hand 

It was a child's grotesque bright-painted fairy- 
land; 
Row upon row of real great elephants. 
Horses who loved to dance; 
Silver and gold, 
And colored silk and lace 
The dress on any smallest f risker in the place, 
And no one sorrowful or still or old. 

For surely all the dancers who were good 
(All of us understood) 
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Would have ice-cream to eat when they were done 
Their glittering hour of fun, 
Each in his satin dress 
Laughing with happiness 
To be so beautiful. 

Even the clowns 
Loved stripping off their many curious gowns 
And trying for our laughter. . . . And we knew 
They could go home like us when all was through 
And be like other people, only proud 
To think they'd swung so high and laughed so 

loud 
And danced so well; 
And they would tell 
One to the other of the clever way 
They'd done their parts to-day. 

And as we left them, still reluctant to forsake 
Our fairyland for dull earth come awake, 
We saw, held by a clown's hand overhead 
Black-painted words that said, 
" This way to the Strange People" And he cried 
" This way! This way! Make no delay! 
The showll be over soon! '' 
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" This way to the Strange People. . . /' In such 

words 
Perhaps the gate to Elfland might be shown 
Or some dim grotto where in glimmering mist^ 
Amber and amethyst, 
Unearthly hands might beckon, spell-changed 

birds 
Speak in a human voice, or eerie laughter call 
And goblins mop and groan 
Or Merlin's sleepy doom lie over all. 

Oh, they were strange enough, poor souls I We 

walked and stared 
Proud of our normal bodies, secretly most gay 
To think that we could never be as they. 
Poor twisted dreadful things unlike the world of 

men. 
That they could only see, if they had cared, 
A staring pointing crowd beneath their pen 
That they were jesters to. . . . Yet they seemed 

light of heart and unafraid 
Among each other. For their dais made 
A world where all things knew an eerie change^ 
Where it was strange indeed not to be strange, 
Where they were natural and happy, where 
One of us up among them sitting there 
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Would have been more a thing to point 

And mock at^ as a creature out of joint. 

One monster-thing with a sweet childish face 

Powdered her rosy cheeks and smoothed her lace 

And fluflfed the locks of her curled yellow hair 

Like any child who has a right to dare 

Dream upon lovers and kind life to be, 

And glanced, half-shy, to where 

Another creature (decked to show him, limb and 

paw. 
The thing his mother shrieked at when she saw) 
Watched her, his eyes alight, his lips apart. 
His young heart hovering toward her young heart; 
We did not count, we world that stared below; 
A scarce-believed-in show 
Our passing was to them, and I was glad: 
They did not know, it seemed, that they were 

strange. 

We passed into the lighted glaring street 
And looked into the faces we must meet, 
SmUing at them, perhaps— some who of late 
Had loosed through our own world all horror and 

all hate. 
And knew that hate and horror surged up still 
Over the hungry snarling world that love could fill 
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With greenness and good laughter. . . . Some 

young voice 
A lad'S; no more, that should have known no 

shouting 
But foolish merriment's, shrieked over a crowd's 

head 
Tales that should make a wearied fiend rejoice 
Of cruelties, 

Of Faith and Honor beaten to their knees^ 
Of hatreds he must teach them; of black sins 
He knew were curling everywhere like snakes; 

of good men dead; 
Of hatred, horrors, killings. . . . 

But we, walking 
Carelessly by him, went on lightly talking 
Of all we'd seen. " It must be hard," one said, 
" To be like those poor things 
We saw back there. . . . Strange People. . . ." 

But my eyes that night, 

Tired, maybe, with the dancers and the light, 

Dreamed. ... Of bright world by world that 

danced and swung, 
Of stars, serene, that moved in ranks and sung; 
And of a great and dreadful angel-clown 
Whose strong wings bore him down 
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(More sorrowful than merry did he seem 
For all the flaunting things. 
Clownlike enough, 

That dangled from his halo, and the ruff 
That drooped above his shimmering wide wings) 
Who set upon our crippled, shrieking world 
A painted sign : 

'' This Way to the Strange People/' 
Through the silver sky 

There echoed and rolled far his awful cry. . . . 
" This way to the Strange People! You must go 
Before this day is done, to see their show; 
Their pitiful sun and moon 
And their small firmament 
Shrivel, their little tent 

Burns through before the ni^t. ... It will be 
over soon." 



THE BREAKING 

We were weary of the petty changeless round, 

Of the foolish things wherein life ended, life be- 
gan, 

Of all the laws wherewith our lives were bound, 

In rising, in toiling, and in sleeping, 

And we remembered an old forbidden altar 

And we called on Pan: 

Pan! Pan! Pant 

God of wild freedom/ God of woodland riot/ 

Breaker of shackles/ Deliverer from ordered 
days/ 

Pan of careless laughter, goat-footed, forgetful! 

Pan, come from thy hiding/ Pan, wake to our 
praise/ 

We heard him run, goat-footed, through the dark- 
ness, 

Heard the throbbing footfalls, fevering our 
dreams, 

Leaping past the temples of our ordered worship, 

Sharp on the great roadways that our toil had 
builded, 
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Deadened on the smooth turf^ splashing through 
the streams . . . 

Pan/ Pan! Pant 

Pan, destroyer of temples/ 

Pan, wrecker of old roads, giver of strange de- 
light, 

Pan, the law-breaker, guide to all forbidden/ 

Give thine ancient freedom/ Give thy blinding 
light/ 

We leaped with him around his high-heaped altar, 

Shriekmg with fierce laughter, piling high the 
fire 

With the fetters and the garments and the vows 
of our obedience, 

Scattering the brands upon the temples whence 
our laws came. 

Flinging aside our old men, thwarters of our de- 
sire . . . 

Pan/ Pan/ Pan/ 

Leaper in joy above wrecked temples/ 

Pan, slayer of rules/ Maker of all men free/ 

Rapturous all thy gifts/ Wonderful thy slay- 
ings/ 

Perfect shall our world be, swept clear of law 
by thee/ 
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There were neither roads nor houses nor temples 

in the dawning, 
Only the scarred foundations, only the naked clay, 
Only our broken bodies, shuddering in the ruins, 
And a sharp-marked footprint on the smoking 

ashes. 
And our god's glad laughter, faint and far 

away . . . 
Pan! Pant Pan! 

Pan, god of Chaos! Father of desolation/ 
Pan, maker of madness, gladdened by men's pain. 
Pan, who hast given us all our gifts we asked thee, 
But one more thing grant us — but one boon again t 

We do not ask our cities^ fair again and builded. 
Not our stately roadways, gullied as by fire, 
Not even the far hope that some day toil may 

raise us 
Little and lowly, shapen in sad patience, 
Huts faintly recalling the cities of our desire — 
Pan! Pan! Pan! 
Mocker of all things holy! 
Pan, giver of horror! Chainer of aU things free! 
Give us our souls again, whole and untainted! 
Give us our faith again, unwrecked, unscarred by 

thee! 



THE NEW HELL 

// this be the end of all I know, 

All that I sow and reap, 
Lords of the Gateways, let me go^ 

Let me not wake from sleep/ 

Unknown Masters of Life and Death, 

My soul is afraid of the dark, 
Afraid to be done with its flesh and breath, 

Blown beyond bound or mark; 

Afraid of the blank, still weariness 

Of a place the wise uplift. 
Where chattering ghosts, blind, purposeless, 

Brainlessly dead we drift; 

I would go back to the flaming floors 
Where my safe-dead fathers dwell. 

Homing behind the high-barred doors 
Of the old bright Heaven and Hell;; 
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For though fire of hell was a searing thmg 
And the end was a grievous end, 

Yet a man might remember still, and fling 
A friendly word to a friend, 

And though saintly music played long above 

For our souls unused to sing. 
Yet the wise of old were our own to love 

And our brothers, remembering, 

And though this earth was a weary earth 
And our ending a chill surprise. 

Yet once past the doors of Death and Birth 
A soul might grow great and wise. . . . 

But to wander dazed, neither ghost nor man. 

And slink to the earth again 
Through the foolish lips of a charlatan 

Trading in grief for gain. 

Begging of fools for belief and grace. 
Babbling of foolish things. . . . 

My soul is shamed with this fear to face. 
My soul that had toiled for wings I 
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Let me go back to the wet black ground^ 

One with the grass and dew, 
One with the seasons' turning round, 

One with earth-things I knew. . . . 

// this be the end of life and breath, 
Thought and Delight and Pain, 

Unknown Masters of Life and Death, 
Let me not wake again! 



THE WORKER SPEAKS 

Ay, you can sing — ^you can sing 
Up into worlds above you. 

You have no hands that cling. 
Weighting you, hands that love you. 

Your heart has time to cry 

Free in the windy places. 
Free to regard the sky, 

Dreaming of starry faces;' 

You, who may dream apart, 
How should you know or hearken 

Us of the street, the mart, 
Us of the roads that darken? 

Your soul has time for wings; 

Far above earth's green hollow 
How may it know the things 

Ours in the dust must follow? 

Ay, you can sing — ^you can sing 
Lone as the wind above you; 

You have no hands that ding. 
Blessing you — ^hands that love you I 
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THE NEW VICTORY 

Victory comes: 

Not hard and laughing as she came of yore, 

Her scarlet arms heaped high with spoils of war, 

Her slaves, to beating drums 

Low-bent and bearing gifts. . . . 

The black cloud lifts, 

And, lifting our long-weary eyes to see. 

There dawns upon our sight. 

Majestic, crowned with light. 

Stem, and so quiet — she must keep her strength 

To build at toiling length 

Over again our scarred and shattered world. . . . 

This, then, ah, this is she. 

Our graver Victory. 

She follows down the furrows 
War-turned across the world 
Where still the ^>ent shell burrows 
Where the black shot was hurled 
And sows the wheat and com. 
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The world, in anguish bom 

Again from its old grief 

Looks up, athirst 

And hungering 

Daring to dream again 

Of flowers imhurt, and unempurpled rain 

And love and Spring; 



Knowing that she shall build each place axxursed 

Into a thing that will some day again 

Be our once land of comfort and delight 

Of ease and mockery, 

Even forgetfulness, 

Even the gift to bless. ... 



Victory paces slowly through all lands, 
No lash is in her hands, 
She builds herself no triumph-arch for cover. 
No common marble toy: 
She is too great for joy, 
She who upbuilds 
Each little shattered home 
And brings men into them; and lover gives to 
lover. 
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And to the shattered soul its faith again, 

And to the world continuance of God, 

How should our praise of her 

In high-crowned buildings stand — oh, how be 

pent 
In built or written thing. 
This stable world itself is her great monument 1 



PRAYER: EASTER, 1918 

Now wide the scented lilies break, 
And dear the Easter songs awake, 
This Easter Day for Jesus' sake. 

The saints in their bright windows glow. 
And to and from communion slow 
The quiet women come and go. 

Hearing the choir's boy-voices sing 

Their carols, sharp-remembering 

Lads young as they, one nearby spring — 

Lads ringed to-day by fire and sted 

So deep that scarce their thoughts may f e^ 

This quiet church where women kneel. 

Within the windows' painted pride 
Christ and His saints stand glorified. 
Their strife long ceased this Eastertide. 

The strong young saints stand tall arow. 
Glad with the glory that they know — 
Their mothers' grief passed long ago: 
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Yet they, with their bright robes outspread, 
And our young sons where fields run red. 
They are one army, quick and dead. 

Christ, Whom the grave gave back to reign. 
Whose mother prays no more in pain. 
Give us our sons back safe again I 



HALLOWE'EN 

It is All Souls' Eve to-night 
When the dead go to and fro — 

Ah, so many dead this year, 
Who have far to go! 

Burning lights and lifted latch — 
Will they know their road, and turn? 

(Where they lie no door is near, 
No home candles bum.) 

Footfalls on the quiet floor. 
Swift young presences and dear — 

Ah, the sea's no barrier now. 
There's no far nor near! 

War and grief are done for them, 
They shall never rise and roam. . . . 

It is All Souls' Eve to-night 
And the dead come home. 
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AFTER WAR 

The king has a stronger crown. 

The lines of the lands are new, 
New walls are piled where the old went down 
And other flags over wall and town 

Blow where the old flags blew — 
(Little son — ^little son! 

Your broken toys and your broken gun 
Are all I have left of you.) 

The girls that you used to know 

Go by in the sunset light 
But nevermore with them to and fro 
A lad goes by as he used to go 

And smiles in his mother's sight — 
(Little son — ^little son! 

Yoiu: blithe young ghost from a time that's done, 
Is all I can see to-night! ) 
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WOODS AND WATER 



SEA CALL 

My old love for the water has come back again — 
I had forgotten its surging, so long, so long 
away; 
Sapphire-blue in the sunlight and green-gray in 
the rain, 
And the same waves cresting, and the same 
sharp spray; 

There was left a wave in my heart when I went 
to the inland towns. 
Something that moved and murmtired in the 
days when I forgot; 
Vivid flowers of the gardens or thick long grass 
of the downs — 
What were the sweets of the summer dajrs, 
where the calling waves were not? 

My old love for the water has come back once 
more; 
The wave of the deep draws full, and the wave 
in my heart lifts high; 
This is my own old country and my own old 
shore . . . 
And I cannot leave the water till the day I die. 
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FROM A CAR WINDOW 

Dipping poles through the framing g^ass, 
Little woodlands that flash and pass. 

Trees and water, and brown leaves f ailing^ 
Qiildren playing and woodbirds caUing. 

Scarlet roofs of a busy town, 
Swift cars threading it up and down. 

Red leaves wound on a graveyard wall. 
Gleaming ponds and a waterfall: 

Swift the train on the flying track-^ 
I go forward; but all goes back; 

Back the towns and the reach of blue; 
All my heart and my thoughts go, too. 

Back to the faces sad and kind, 
Back to the house I have left behindl 
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ANDENKEN 

Far birds crying like a heartbreak in the silence, 
Gray lakes stretching like a quiet dream come 
true 
And our own low voices in the quiet of the night- 
time, 
Speaking of the timeless things, so old, so new; 

High pines whispering at night, and bending 
Above the flit and patter of the wood's furry 
ones, 
And the stars spread out beyond us, ever patient, 
never ending. 
Watching us as they shall watch otir children's 
sons. . . . 

Hiss of water falling on the camp-fire's ember, 
Wind down the northern carries, smoke-tanged, 
cold. . . . 
These are the things that some day we shall 
remember. 
Both of us together ... or one, maybe, old-: 
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BARTER 

If in that secret place 

Where thou hast hidden it, there yet is lying 
Thy dearest bitterness, thy fondest sin, 
Though thou hast cherished it with hurt and cry- 
ing, 
Lift now thy face, 

Unlock the bolted door and let God in 
And lay it in His holy hands to take. . . . 

(How such an evil gift can please Him so 

I do not know) 

But, keeping it for wages. He shall make 

Thy foul room sweet for thee with blowing wind 

(He is so serviceable and so kind) 

And set sweet water for thy thirst^s distress, 

Instead of what thou hadst, of bitterness, 

And He shall bend and spread 

Green balsam boughs to make a scented bed 

Soft for thy lying 

Where thine own thorns pricked in. . . • 

Who would not pay away his dearest sin 
To let such service in? 
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CROSS CURRENTS 

I went through the streets of the quiet little town 
Among the kindly fisher-people passing up and 

down; 
Through the little green streets that softly ran 

to hide 
Among the smooth deep meadows where the mill- 
sails blew wide — 
Feather-fronded daisy-stalks, miraculously tall. 
Nodded to be friends with me across a low gray 
wall; 

And every smallest laneway had its rich falling 
plume 

And its close sweet scent of the white clematis in 
bloom, 

And I lingered for the coming of the far first star, 

While the barren crowded city seemed so merci- 
fully far 

Where the rosy neighbor-women leaned and gos- 
siped leisurely 

At ease between the riches of the sunset and the 
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loa Cross Currents 

Till, pausing for the whisper of the wind-sweet 

way 
Behind a flowered lattice I could hear one say, 
"Jest the dreary village, an' yer man, an' yer 

chad— 
I think^ about the city till I'm a'most wild — 
Nothin' but the gardens an' the streets you 

know. . . . 
I'm crazy fer the city ... an' he says we'll go." 



ELF-STRUCK 

Queen Persephone kissed me when I went into 
the wood; 
I dwelt in her green hillock a night-long and a 
day; 
I always shall be a dreamer; I never shall come 
to good; 
But I found the road to the Other Place, where 
the colored shadows lay: 

My counselors nod and whisper — "The young 
king's eyes look far, 
As if his women's golden heads were no more 
than the yellow broom, 
He has been to the place where the other winds 
and the other waters are, 
And the winding roads of his land to him are 
less than a narrow room. . • /' 

My mother weeps in her palace; but the thin 
sound only seems 
An echo of something forgotten, a thing I have 
sorrowed for 
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I04 Elf-Struck 

Once in a childish story; and the things that I see 
are dreams, 
Dreams that are very wearsring, of hatred and 
love and war; 

Queen Persephone kissed me, and how can I won- 
der still 
At the far-ofif tears and laughter of this mist 
where I must be? 
I have forgotten the world and my youth; I 
have lost the fairy hill. . • . 
But I have been the bridegroom of the Que^i 
Persephone. 



KNIGHT ERRANT 

I have leaned down to Love a little while 

And Love was good^ 
Though he could never help me cross the burn- 
ing plowshares 

Or hew the Evil Wood. 

I had forgotten how they made me strong — 

The strong go each alone. . . . 
" Follow! " they cry. " The hill for your besieg- 
ing, 

The keep not overthrown! " 

I lift my sword that tangled in the roses, 

I face the Evil Wood. . . . 
Good is my sword, my strength for righteous war- 
fare . . . 

And Love was good. 
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GYPSY WISDOM 
'' There's the wind on the heath, brother 

He built life weU, the gypsy-man 

In those days gone by — 
'^ There's the wind on the heath, brothi 

And a quiet sky — *' 
Still they are unchanging, 

Wind and sky that know 
How the small griefs pass us 

And the great griefs go. 

Oh, he was wise, the gypsy-man 

In that old, hard day, 
Who went out where the clouds wandc 

And the meadows stay; 
Still the seasons were faithful. 

Still the night and day fell. 
And in warmth it was well, then, 

And in sharp winds, well. . . • 
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Gypsy Wisdom 107 

It is changeless^ the wisdom 

That the gypsy knew: 
Though the days or the hearts change, 

Still is one thing true: 
When the long road tires you 

Or the hurt goes deep 
There's the wind on the heath, brother ^ 

And a quiet sleep. 



"I WAS A GYPSV 

I was a gypsy once on a time — 

And oh, I hated it sol 
Bitter to me were the blowing ¥dnds 

And the road-fire's furtive glow; 
The grand folk going their carriage-ways 

To their chimneys smoking high, 
I was wild for their life in my Romany days — 

And here in their life am I . . . 
Red roofs of the staid houses, 

Red of the still hearth-fire, 
These in the life long lives away 

Were my hunger and my desire; 
The wild trees in the chilly rain. 

The roadways wet and black. 
They scare me yet when the nights are wet. 

And the shrill wind cries them back/ 

I was a gypsy once on a tide, 

With never a roof or wall, 
And all that hid me from snow and sun 

Were my tent and my crimson shawl: 
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"/ Was a Gypsy'' 109 

Can I be I? I wonder yet 

With the lights above my head 
And never bite of the constable's whip 

Nor the icy roads to dread? 
Red roofs of the staid houses 

They shelter me safe and high, 
And I sit a lady on cushioned chairs 

Nor cringe as the world goes by; 
Yet well I remember the gypsy road, 

The trail holds naught to learn — 
And still my hate for the roadside fire 

And my love for you return! 

I was a gypsy once on a day 

And you were a gypsy too, 
And still your eyes are the eyes that called 

And your voice is the voice I knew; 
You do not tire of the gypsy fire 

Nor the endless roads of old, 
The drifting leaves are a patteran 

That signals you through the cold; 
Red roofs of the staid houses, 

Doors that are locked and sure. 
They fret you still as they fretted then. 

Wild for the long road^s lure; 



no '' I Was a Gypsy'* 

So I turn again from the life I've won 
To the way that once I knew — 

For the gypsy road is a good road 
If I follow its ways with yaui 



BROOK WATER 

There is a lapping brook I know 
Where birds and furry creatures go — 
Gold in the sun and brown in shade. 
One of the lovely things God made. 

My happy thoughts would lie and dream 
Light on the rocking of the stream 
And dip along its dappled brown 
Like little flowers flowing down. 

Till once there was a thought that came 
All sharp with hurt and dark with shame; 
I flung it deep, to drown and lie 
Below the brown waves rippling by — 

And always now the ripples* race 
Have that black thought upon their face — 
All that I see now when I look 
On the bright water of the brook I 
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WINTER BRANCHES 

When winter-time grows weary, I lift my ^es on 

high 
And see the black trees standing, stripped clear 

against the sky; 

They stand there very silent, with the cold flushed 

sky behind. 
The little twigs flare beautiful and restful and 

kind; 

Clear-cut and certain they rise, with summer past, 
For all that trees can ever le&m they know now, 
at last; 

Slim and black and wonderful, with all unrest 

gone by. 
The stripped tree-boughs comfort me, drawn clear 

against the sky. 
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